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TRACES OF ENGLISH INFLUENCES IN FREILIG- 
RATH'S POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LYRICS 

Hardly any German poet of the nineteenth century studied 
English literature with such diligence and thoroughness as 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, the poet of the German revolution. 
The works of Milton, Goldsmith, and Scott 1 were his constant 
companions during his school years; and the endeavor to 
acquaint the German public with the best productions of 
English and American poetry dominated his literary activities 
throughout his life. As translator, anthologist, and editor of 
English literature he deserves the highest praise; and several 
poets such as Thomas Hood, Felicia Hemans, and Alfred 
Tennyson as well as Walt Whitman and Bret Harte owe their 
first introduction into Germany to his untiring efforts. 

Not only was he prepossessed in favor of English literature 
but he showed also a somewhat sentimental predilection for 
the English people — a feeling which was, however, quite 
general among German liberals during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The inhabitants of his native province, 
Westphalia, he considered more closely related to the Anglo- 
Saxons than any other German tribe, 2 and in a letter to a 
friend we find the following burst of Anglomania: "Das eng- 
lische Leben und Weben, Volk, Literatur und Handel hat 
mich immer machtig angezogen, und die Thranen standen mir 
in den Augen, als ich vor drei Monaten den dickleibigen Bata- 
vier mit seiner Fracht bestaubmantelter Sohne und beschlei- 
erter Tochter Albions die Maas hinabdampfen sah." 3 Later 
he was obliged to spend a number of years in England as a 
political refugee. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that English poets exercised 
a lasting influence on Freiligrath's own productions. He 
himself says in a letter of 1833: "Ich wiisste, unsere eigne aus- 
genommen, keine neuere Sprache, deren Literatur mich so 
mannigfach angeregt hatte, als gerade die englische." 4 Yet 

1 Buchner, W., Ferdinand Freiligrath. 2 vols., Lahr, 1882. Vol. I, pp. 38f, 
148f. 

'Ibid., p. 410. 
3 Ibid., p. 227. 
1 Ibid., p. 113. 
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literary investigation has so far failed to trace English influ- 
ences upon our poet. 

My original intention was to investigate the subject in its 
broadest sense; but that would have necessitated a thorough 
study of English literature from the middle of the eighteenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. I, therefore, limited 
my research to the political and social lyric; and even this field 
proved to be so extensive that the third part of this paper 
should be considered only as a preliminary survey. Neverthe- 
less I believe that my conclusions, so far as they go, are fairly 
definite and final. 

Freiligrath's Development as a Political and Social Poet 

Various investigators of this subject have stated that 
English poets were instrumental in turning Freiligrath from 
exotic to political and social poetry. Richtersays: "Beidiesem 
jahen tjbergang Freiligraths in das Lager der politischen 
Dichter darf man wohl nach Vorbildern suchen, die dem 
"Wtistendichter" den Weg gewiesen haben," 6 and then puts 
forward the suggestion that besides Hoffmann, Prutz, and 
Herwegh mainly English and American poets pointed the way 
which Freiligrath was to follow. Petzet expresses a similar 
opinion, 6 while Weddigen and Erbach boldly assert that the 
roots of Freiligrath's political poetry may be found in Byron. 7 

I shall first attempt to prove that Freiligrath turned to 
political poetry independently of Byron or any other British 
poet. 

The year 1840 we may regard as the turning point in Frei- 
ligrath's poetical production, though this date is chosen some- 
what arbitrarily. Until then he was under the spell of his 
exotic poetry, the necessary result of his character and natural 
gifts. This full-blooded scion of the Saxon tribe was unable to 
follow the lead of Heine's "Buch der Lieder" like most of the 
other German poets of that period. The aridness of public life 

6 Richter, K., Ferdinand Freiligrath ah Ubersetzer. Forschungen zur 
neueren Literaturgeschichte, XI. Berlin, 1899, p. 64. 

6 Petzet, C, Die Bliltezeit der deutschen politischen Lyrik. Mtinchen, 
1903, pp. 183 f. 

7 Weddigen, F. H. Otto, Lord Byron's Einfluss aufdie europdischen Litlera- 
turen der Neuzeit. Hannover, 1884, pp. 48 f. 

Erbach, W., Ferdinand Freiligraths tfbersetzungen aus dem Englischen im 
ersten Jahrzehnt seines Schqffens. Bonn, 1908, p. 137. 
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in Germany after the Napoleonic wars caused Freiligrath's 
muse to flee into foreign lands. The struggle for existence 
in the tropics, the enslavement of the negroes, the conquest 
of the American West, the fight of the seafaring people against 
wind and water — such were the pictures that engaged the 
imagination of our poet. But Freiligrath was well aware that 
this kind of poetry could not satisfy a true poet for any length 
of time. In 1841 he wrote: "Meine Kameele und Neger sind 
nun freilich, Gott seis geklagt, auch just nichts Ewiges und 
Bleibendes, an dem man sich in die Hohe ranken konnte, aber 
wenn der liebe Gott nur etwas mehr freien Odem und ein gut 
Theil weniger Sorgen giebt, als ich jetzt habe, so denk ich noch 
was Tuchtiges zu leisten." 8 He commenced, therefore, to 
look for new inspiration within the borders of the fatherland. 
As early as 1839 he had sung in his "Freistuhl zu Dortmund": 

Den Boden wechselnd, die Gesinnung nicht, 
Wahlt er die rote Erde fiir die gelbe! 
Die Palme dorrt, der Wustenstaub verweht:- 
Ans Herz der Heimat wirf t sich der Poet, 
Ein anderer und doch derselbe! 

And two years later in "Auch eine Rheinsage" he definitely 
abandoned his "Lowen- und Wustenpoesie": 

Zum Teufel die Kameele, 
Zum Teufel auch die Leunt 
Es rauscht durch meine Seele 
Der alte deutsche Rhein! 
Er rauscht mir um die Stirne 
Mit Wein- und Eichenlaub; 
Er wascht mir aus dem Hirne 
Verjahrten Wustenstaub. 

But he struggled in vain to rid his mind of the glowing pictures 
of the tropics and to find in the sober surroundings of his 
native country new motifs for his muse, until he turned — after 
several unproductive years — to political poetry. This change, 
however, was not brought about by English political poets 
but by the unbearable poUtical conditions of his country to 
which the poet's eyes were opened in the course of his famous 
literary controversy with Herwegh. While there are, as we 
shall see later on, unmistakable signs of English influences 

' Buchner, op. cit, I, p. 411. 
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present in his political poems that originated in the years 
1843 and 1844, every student of Freiligrath will have to admit 
that they are insignificant if we take into account the over- 
whelming influence of contemporary German political poetry. 

But the most convincing proof of all we find in the fact 
that Freiligrath, before he devoted his pen to the struggle 
for German union and freedom, had not yet written or trans- 
lated a single political poem, although there were many such 
among the works of the British poets whom he introduced to 
his countrymen in selected German renderings. During the 
period of his exotic poetry and the unproductive years following 
this period he did not show the slightest interest in or under- 
standing for politics. Neither the Greek songs of Byron nor 
Burns's hymns of the great French revolution could stimulate 
his imagination, despite the fact that both the Greek war of 
independence and another French revolution occurred during 
the period of his adolescence. 

Our argument is further supported by the circumstance that 
during the period of transition Freiligrath busied himself much 
less with British poetry than ever before or afterwards. To 
be sure, he translated at that time Hemans' poems and ac- 
quainted his countrymen with Tennyson, but these two could 
not have had the slightest influence on his political opinions. 
Even in his letters we find but few references to English litera- 
ture during those years. 

To what extent the poet was influenced by English lyrics 
after he had turned to political poetry I shall try to show in 
the second and third parts of this paper. This is, however, 
the proper place for correcting the erroneous impression that 
in later years English influences manifested themselves again 
in leading the poet to social poetry. 

Richter advances the view that nearly all of Freiligrath's 
social poems were shaped after English models. But in most 
cases he merely hints at such a connection, and where he tries 
to give proof he is easily confuted. 

In speaking of the two social poems of the "Glaubensbe- 
kenntnis" Richter says: "Freiligraths eigne Gedichte 'Vom 
Harze' und 'Aus dem schlesischen Gebirge' weisen in der ^-"zen 
Art der Behandlung zu grosse Ahnlichkeit mit (Thomas Hood's) 
'The Song of the Shirt' und 'The Bridge of Sighs' auf. Immer 
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ist der Ausgangspunkt ein wirkliches Ereignis, an das der 
Dichter allgemeine Betrachtungen ankniipft, und der Vorwurf 
aller vier Gedichte ist der Gegensatz zwischen den sorglos in 
Freuden Dahinlebenden und den von Sorge Verzehrten, oft 
durch jene in den Tod Getriebenen." 9 Both these statements 
are erroneous, for a comparison of the four poems reveals the 
fact that in "The Song of the Shirt" and "Aus dem schlesischen 
Gebirge" no actual occurrence serves as a starting point, while 
the alleged motif of social contrasts is not present in any of the 
poems save for a passing allusion in "The Song of the Shirt." 
Elsewhere Richter says about the following passage in 
Tennyson's "Lady Clara Vere de Vere": 

Howe'er it be, it seems to me, 
'Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood 

"Wer gedachte da nicht an die Freiligrathschen politischen 
Lieder, die in immer neuen Varianten diesem Gedanken Aus- 
druck geben!" 10 But in spite of the fact that this thought 
must have struck a sympathetic chord in Freiligrath we do not 
find it in any of the poet's own songs, but only in his translation 
of Burns's "Is there for honest poverty," which probably was 
Tennyson's model. 

We must likewise decline to accept Richter's opinion that 
Freiligrath's "Von unten auf" and "Requiescat" treat the same 
subject as Burns's "Is there for honest poverty." 11 The latter 
is simply a hymn on the valor of the common man, without 
the slightest "Tendenz." "Requiescat" on the other hand 
puts forward the socialistic argument that the brain-worker 
also is nothing but a proletarian; while "Von unten auf" points 
out the contrast between the proletariat and the upper classes. 

Finally Richter thinks that it was the influence of Hood 
and others which led Freiligrath, during his first sojourn in 
London (1846-1848), wholly upon the field of the social lyric; 
and that after his return to Germany, though he did not yet 
dissociate himself from the political movement, he was never- 

• Richter, op. cit, p. 78. 
"/Sirf., p. 74. 
11 Ibid., pp. 65 f. 
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theless chiefly interested in social poetry and folklore. 12 The 
fact is that Freiligrath, after his return from England, played a 
leading part in the Rhenish revolutionary movement and only 
then reached the height of his activity as a political poet. 

Coar, who apparently depends on Richter, expresses himself 
even more drastically: "In the dark days of the reactionary 
movement which followed in the footsteps of the revolution, 
the central thought of democracy gradually lost its hold on the 
imagination of the poet. Its place was taken by the thought of 
the material misery and unmerited squalor of the working 
classes. Freiligrath forgot that one class cannot constitute 
the people. The poems of Thomas Hood ate into his heart and 
seared his imagination. Revolution descended from its high 
estate." 18 

To refute Coar's and Richter's statements it is sufficient to 
sketch briefly Freiligrath's development as a social poet. The 
"Glaubensbekenntnis" (1844) contained only a few scattered 
social notes, but with his collection "£a ira" (1846) Freiligrath 
entered the arena of the class struggle. An influence of Hood 
is out of the question. To be sure the poems of the English- 
man show up the defects of the social order with almost brutal 
straightforwardness, but they carefully refrain from instigating 
the oppressed to revolt against their oppressors. They are in 
substance an appeal to the rich to allay the sufferings of the 
lower classes: 

In poverty, hunger and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch — 
Would that its tone could reach the rich! — 
She sang this "Song of the Shirt"! 
or: 

And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady's Dream! 

(a dream in which the lady is shown the misery of the masses). 14 
While it is true that Freiligrath during his first stay in London 

12 Ibid., pp. 79 f . 

a Coar, J. E., Studies in German Literature in the Nineteenth Century, 
New York, 1903, p. 223. See also the statement by P. Zaunert in his introduc- 
tion to Freiligrath's Werke, Leipzig, 1912, p. 13. 

14 A passage from a letter of Thomas Hood to Sir Robert Peel shows clearly 
that the writer of the "Song of the Shirt" never intended to preach revolution- 
ary socialism: "Certain classes at poles of society are already too far asunder, 
it should be the duty of our writers to draw them nearer by kindly attraction, 
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translated several of Hood's poems, he himself produced only 
one social poem, "Irland," which does not show any relation to 
Hood's poetry. The uprising of the German people caused the 
poet to abandon social poetry altogether. He was thenceforth 
the "trumpeter of the revolution," a purely political poet in 
whose mighty hymns we seldom find a social note. Richter 
and Coar have, as we have seen, turned things upside down. 
Freiligrath did not give up his revolutionary ideals to become 
the poet of the working-class; on the contrary he ceased to be 
the latter when the political struggle of 1848-1849 gave him 
the opportunity to develop his poetical talent to a height 
heretofore unknown in the field of political poetry. After all 
hope for a victorious outcome of the revolution was gone, we 
find him again translating several poems of Hood, but his own 
muse was not stimulated thereby. 

In this connection attention must be called to a curious 
misstatement by Weddingen. He labels the translations of 
certain poems of Bryant, Burns, Campell, and Hood "the 
passionate outbursts of a furious, deluded revolutionist." 14 
A political opponent of Freiligrath might conceivably speak 
thus of the poet's own productions, but to characterize mere 
translations in such terms is to ignore the facts in the case and to 
show, besides, a lack of understanding of the originals. 

External Evidences of English Influences 
Although the evidence shows that Freiligrath's political 
and social poetry was not primarily inspired by English models, 
we may freely admit that after Freiligrath, following his own 
bent, had turned to political poetry, he was inspired frequently 
by British poets. His political conviction, his longing for a 
democratic and united Germany, as expressed in the poems of 
the "Glaubensbekenntnis," was doubtless genuine; yet it was 
not based on intellectual deliberation, but on emotional impulse. 
He was ignorant of the historical causes of the political condi- 
tions, and for some time he was dependent upon others for his 

not to aggravate the existing repulsion, and place a wider moral gulf between 
Rich and Poor, with Hate on the one side and Fear on the other." (Jerrold, 
W., Thomas Hood: His Life and Times. New York, 1909, p. 392.) 

16 Weddigen, O., F. Freiligrath als Vermittler englischer und franzSsischer 
Dichtung. Archiv fiir das Stadium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen. 
LXVI, p. 7. 
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political opinions. Moreover, he could not, like Herwegh or 
Salle t, make poems out of political catch- words; and in German 
history he found nothing that could, for instance, be compared 
to the heroic struggle of the Irish which Moore glorified in his 
"Irish Melodies." It is, therefore, quite probable that Freilig- 
rath turned anew to English lyrics for inspiration and for new 
motives; that is suggested by the numerous translations, the 
selection of topics, and the wording of his thoughts. 

The translations of political and social poems demand at 
least brief consideration, because Freiligrath gave them a place 
among his own productions. 

Burns' "For a' that and a' that" he rendered with such 
unsurpassed mastery that its refrain "Trotz alledem" became 
a familiar phrase in the German language. It does not, as 
already mentioned, indicate a definite political conviction, but 
contrasts the real worth of a free though poor man with a 
worthless "birkie, ca'd a lord." Freiligrath used the form of 
this poem for one of his revolutionary songs, just as we also 
find the "for a' that" frequently in Burns' poems. 

The second of the British poems which found a place among 
the German poet's political lyrics possesses none of the charm of 
Burns's famous song, but it contains a thought that could not 
fail to fascinate a German liberal of that period. It is Camp- 
bell's "Ode to the Germans," apparently suggested by the 
passage of the Reform Bill in 1832. Britannia calls upon her 
sister Alemannia, the inventor of the powder, the clock, and the 
art of printing to break "the chains of tyranny." 

Ebenezer Elliott's "The Tree of Revelin" is a warning to the 
princes without any thought of revolution and is in consonance 
with Freiligrath's own feeling at that period. A similar ten- 
dency is shown by another translation, that of "The Winds" 
by W. C. Bryant. 

The collection "Ca ira" does not contain translations, but 
the social part of the two collections "Neuere politische und 
soziale Gedichte" consists almost entirely of such: one from the 
French of Pierre Dupont, five from Thomas Hood, and three 
from Barry Cornwall. What has been said of the poems of 
Hood in the first part of this paper applies also to those 
of Barry Cornwall. They try to excite the pity of the rich by 
pointing out the evils of the social order. They do not express 
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any revolutionary thoughts; only once, in "The Poor-House," 
Cornwall hears already the sound of the "rebel drum" as a 
result of the indifference of the upper classes. 

Besides these translations we have numerous other indica- 
tions of Freiligrath's study of English poetry during the years 
before the revolution. 

In "Aus Spanien" he says about the poet in general: 

Er beugt sein Knie dem Helden Bonaparte 
Und hort mit Ziirnen d'Enghiens Todesschrei! 

This refers in all probability to Wordsworth's Elegy upon the 
duke's execution; for Wordsworth is, so far I know, the only 
poet who uses this motif. 

The second part of the "Glaubensbekenntnis" is introduced 
by a quotation from Felicia Hemans's "The Forest Sanctuary." 
In his "Audi ein Walpurgisnachtstraum" the poet uses charac- 
ters of Shakespeare's "Midsummer Nights Dream"; and in 
"Hamlet" he compares Germany to Hamlet and Kotzebue to 
Polonius. Similarly in the poem "Im Irrenhause" the insane 
Censor is compared to Macbeth 

The motif for his "Eispalast" Freiligrath borrowed, as he 
admits himself in a footnote, from the first of Moore's "Fables 
for the Holy Alliance." Although our poet treats the story 
more generally and not satirically like Moore, he follows his 
model in several instances quite closely. 

"Der Adler auf dem Mauseturm," in which Freiligrath con- 
siders timely topics in connection with the old legend of the cruel 
bishop Hatto, was perhaps suggested by Southey's "God's 
judgment on a wicked bishop"; in the treatment of the subject, 
however, we find no traces of Southey. 

The comparison of the struggle for freedom to the rushing of 
the wind is another motif of English origin that we find re- 
peatedly in Freiligrath's political poems. It has been used by 
Byron, Shelley, Moore, and Elliott. 

In the last stanza of "Irland" the German poet speaks of 
Erin 

Mehr noch, als Harold-Byrons Rom, 
Die Niobe der Nationen. 
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He refers here to line LXXIX of the fourth canto of "Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage," where Byron says of Rome: 

The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe. 

In the poem "Am Birkenbaum" the author relates how he 
translated Byron's Mazeppa on a hunting trip: 
Mein Jagdgenosse, mein Byron, komm her! — 

Und er nimmt seinen Waidsack and langt sie herfiir, 

Die ihn ofters begleitete schon, 

Die hochst unwilrd'ge auf Loschpapier, 

Die Zwickauer Edition. 

Den Mazeppa hat er sich aufgeschlagen: 

Muss sehn, ob ich's deutsch nur reimen kann! 

MSgen immer die andern lachen und sagen: 

Ha, ha, der lateinische Jagersmann! 

In another stanza he compares the Westphalian heath to the 
Russian steppe over which Mazeppa gallops. This heath is 
the scene of the mystical battle around the birch-tree which is 
the nucleus of the poem. 

In addition we find in Freiligrath's political lyrics a number 
of references to England in general, most of them laudatory. 
But in view of the fact that the English constitution was the 
ideal and the goal of German liberalism in that day, the number 
of such references seems rather inconsiderable. 

In the poem "Ein Kindermarchen" the poet says of Ernst 
August, the son of George III of England, who at his accession 
to the throne of Hannover set aside the constitution: 

Der Konig Einaug' wars — ich kann ihn nennen! 
Von einer Insel kam er gross und frei. 
Du lieber Gott, da hatt' er lernen konnen, 
Wie dass ein Volk kein Hundejunge sei! 

For the "Glaubensbekenntnis" Freiligrath uses as motto 
a quotation from Chamisso's letters: "Die Sachen sind, wie sie 
sind. Ich bin nicht von den Tories zu den Whigs iiberge- 
gangen, aber als ich die Augen iiber mich offnete, war ich ein 
Whig." 

In the poem "Springer" we read: 

Kein fluchtig Haupt hat Engelland 
Von seiner Schwelle noch gewiesen. 
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and similarly in "Ein Weihnachtslied fur meine Kinder:" 

Vielleicht aufs neu umfangt sie treu 
Alt-Englands werter Boden — 

In "Nach England" the poet describes his first voyage to 
England when his ship followed the course that once William 
the Conqueror had taken. 

Finally, in several instances Freiligrath chooses British 
topics for his political poems. In "Und noch einmal der Zopf " 
he discusses the habit of the Indo-British cavalry to use the 
pig-tail as a whip; in "Noch zwei Sonette" he wishes for Prussia 
a bad ruler like John Lackland who was forced to grant the 
Magna Charta; and in "Ihr kennt die Sitte wo hi der Schotten" 
he tells how the Scots used to give the signal for rebellion. 
According to Richter 16 he got this motif from Scott's "Lady of 
the Lake." 

Echoes of English Poets in Freiligrath's Political 

Poetry 

I think I have succeeded in demonstrating that British poets 
neither converted Freiligrath to political poetry nor influenced 
his political ideals to any noteworthy extent. It is true that 
a close comparison of Freiligrath's poems with those of the 
more important English political poets has revealed a number 
of parallel passages; but they are not of a nature to indicate 
anything like a real kinship of thought or feeling, they merely 
show that the German poet leaned to a certain degree on English 
poets so long as he felt his footing on the treacherous ground 
of politics to be insecure. In the measure in which his thoughts 
were absorbed by the ensuing revolution in Germany he gradu- 
ally ceased to look across the channel for inspiration. 

There are more echoes of Thomas Moore in Freiligrath's 
political lyrics than of any other British poet. The way the 
Irish bard conceived and treated political ideas could not fail 
to touch a responsive chord in Freiligrath. 

In Moore's "Sublime was the warning," one of the "Irish 
Melodies," like most of the poems referred to in the following, 
we read at the end of the first stanza: 

Nor, O, be the Shamrock of Erin forgot 

While you add to your garland the Olive of Spain! 

16 Richter, op. cit., p. 66. Several of the instances quoted on the preceding 
pages were first mentioned by Richter. 
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and in Freiligrath's "Die Freiheit, das Recht!": 

O Gott, welch ein Kranz wird sie glorreich dann zieren! 
All die Lauber die Volker, im Fahnentuch ftthren! 
Die Olive des Griechen, das Kleeblatt der Iren, 
Und vor allem germanisches Eichengeflecht! 

More obvious still is the relation between Moore's "Erin, 
Erin" and Freiligrath's "Am Baum der Menschheit drangt 
sich Bliit' an Blilte." Moore says in regard to Ireland: 

The nations have fallen, and thou art still young, 
Thy sun is but rising, when others are set. 

The same thought Freiligrath elaborates into three stanzas: 
Poland is already fallen, while Spain and Turkey will soon 
suffer the same fate; Germany, on the other hand, is still a 
young bud. The third stanza of Moore's poem runs: 

Unchill'd by the rain, and unwak'd by the wind, 

The lily lies sleeping thro' winter's cold hour, 

Till Spring's light touch her fetters unbind, 

And daylight and liberty bless the young flower. 

Thus Erin, oh Erin, thy winter is past, 

And the hope that lived thro' it shall blossom at last. 

while the sixth stanza of the German poem reads: 

Der du die Knospen auseinanderfaltest, 
O Hauch des Lenzes, weh' auch uns heran! 
Der du der Volker heil'ge Knospen spaltest, 
O Hauch der Freiheit, weh' auch diese an! 
In ihrem tiefsten, stillsten Heiligtume 
O, kttss sie auf zu Duft und Glanz und Schein — 
Herr Gott im Himmel, welche Wunderblume 
Wird einst vor allem dieses Deutschland sein! 

There are also several parallelisms that may be merely 
accidental. 

In "Dear Harp of my country" Moore draws out into day- 
light the Irish harp: 

Dear Harp of my Country! in darkness I found thee, 
The cold chain of silence had hung o'er thee long, 
When proudly, my own Island Harp, I unbound thee, 
And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song! 

Similarly Freiligrath unfolds the old German colors in "Schwarz- 
Rot-Gold:" 

In Kummernis und Dunkelheit, 
Da mussten wir sie bergen! 
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Nun haben wir sie doch befreit, 
Befreit aus ihren Sargen! 
Ha, wie das bKtzt und rauscht und rollt! 
Hurra, du Schwarz, du Rot, du Gold! 

Moore's "Corruption:" 

When the last tyrant of that ill-starr'd line 
Fled from his sullied crown, and left thee free 
To found thy own eternal liberty! 

Freiligrath's "Die Toten an die Lebenden:" 

Die Throne gehen in Flammen auf, die FUrsten fliehen zum Meerel 

Und seine Zukunf t bildet selbst das Volk, das souverane. 

And when Moore in "0, blame not the Bard" sings about 
Ireland: 

The stranger shall hear thy lament on his plains; 
The sigh of thy harp shall be sent o'er the deep. 

we seem to hear the answer in Freiligrath's "Ireland": 

Der West hat mir den Schrei gebracht — 
Er trug ihn schrill bis vor mein Fenster. 

Byron seems to have had less influence on the German poet 
than Moore. To a large extent this may be explained by the 
difference in the characters of the two men. "Ein Byron ist 
Freiligrath nie gewesen" says Meyer," in refuting Clemens 
Brentanos 1 * opinion that Freiligrath's poetry is deeper than that 
of Byron. "Dazu fehlte dem herzensguten, prachtigen Men- 
schen schon die damonische Tief e der Erfahrungen, die der brit- 
ische Lord besass. "Single motifs such as the sympathy for Ireland 
and the protest against Russian supremacy in Europe prove, 
of course, nothing. Nevertheless we find here, too, several 
parallels. 

In "The Irish Avatar" Byron expresses his contempt for the 
submissiveness of the Irish: 

My contempt for a nation so servile, though sore, 

Which though trod like the worm will not turn upon power — 

17 Meyer, R. M., Deutsche Charaktere. Berlin, 1897, pp. 173 f. 

18 Buchner, op. cit, I, p. 358. 
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while Freiligrath in his "Irland," which resembles Byron's 
poem in other respects too, says likewise: 

Ihr aber seid blasiert und stumpf , 

Fault und verfault — euch weckt kein Wecker! 

Freiligrath's "Aus Spanien" was in all probability stimu- 
lated by English lyrics, almost all of which hailed the rebellion 
of Spain against the yoke of Napoleon. Freiligrath takes his 
motif from the civil war of the forties. In the "Age of Bronze" 
and "Childe Harold" Byron calls repeatedly upon the Span- 
iards to think of the old glory and to shake off the fetters of the 
usurpers. Thus in Stanza VII of the "Age of Bronze" : 

Up! up again! undaunted Tauridor! 
The bull of Phalaris renews his roar. 

The same thought Freiligrath gives expression in "Aus Span- 
ien" though he compares the country to the bull and not to the 
tauridor: 

Noch ist es Zeit! — Noch hast Du Kraft! — Gesunde! 
Wirf Deine Qualer, Andalusias Stier! 

The fact that Freiligrath's "So wird es geschehen" may be 
traced back to Byron has already been stated byAckermann. 19 
Byron's "The destruction of Sennacherib" begins: 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 

Freiligrath's war-song starts: 

Wie der Wolf, der Assyrer, in klirrender Pracht. 

Ebeneze.r Elliott, the corn-law rhymer, exerted little influ- 
ence on the German poet. Two motifs used by Elliott occur 
also in Freiligrath's works. In "They met in heaven" the poet 
arrives in heaven and finds there the great Englishmen, "who, 
battling for right, had nobly died." The conditions on earth 
which the poets describes, arouse the wrath of the departed 
spirits. Freiligrath's "Eine Seele" narrates how the daughter 
of the Hessian Professor Jordan — who was innocently confined 
to prison while his daughter died — comes to the place of supreme 
happiness. There she meets the "best German dead," who 
are indignant at the despotism of the princes. There is, 
besides, the following parallel: 

" Ackermann, R., Lord Byron, p. 178; quoted by Erbach, op. cit, p. 137. 
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Elliott: 

Where dwell the great, 

Whom death hath freed from pain. 

Freiligrath: 

Auch der Tod, du weisst es, kann befreien. 

Freiligrath wrote this poem in the same month in which he 
translated another political poem of Elliott. 

Similarities may be found also in Elliott's "Proletarier- 
familie in England" 20 and Freiligrath's "Vom Harze." In 
both cases a law is attacked — by Elliott the corn-law, by Frei- 
ligrath the hunting-law; and both poets treat the subject 
satirically, the former by the refrain: "Hurra Brottax und 
England," the latter b / the ironical praise: 

Es lebe, was auf Erden 
Stolziert in griiner Tracht, 
Die Walder und die Felder, 
Der Jager und die Jagd! 

It is very surprising that there are no distinct echoes from 
Burns, though Freiligrath esteemed him more highly than any 
other of the modern British poets. The chief explanation for 
this is probably to be found in the fact that the Scotchman's 
political poems, though always liberal and progressive, rarely 
attempted to make propaganda; while Freiligrath deliberately 
put his pen at the disposal of the German democratic move- 
ment. 

Although we find in Freiligrath's poems frequently the 
refreshing defiant note of the Scotch peasant I found only two 
cases where there is a possibility of the German poet having 
been influenced by Burns. The latter's "Song of Death" and 
Freiligrath's "Ein Lied vom Tode" strike the same chord and 
show also a certain similarity in the expression of the thought; 
both poems glorify the heroic death on the battlefield. Burns' 
"Right of Women" starts with a survey of the political situa- 
tion in Europe before it treats of the rights of women in a 
satirical manner. Freiligrath gives in "Der Flaschenkrieg" 
(which is, however, not really a political poem) a similar intro- 

M The only edition of Elliott's poems (London, 1833) at my disposal does 
not contain this poem. I quote, therefore, Freiligrath's translation. 
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duction and then describes a merry battle between wine-bottles. 
In the same poem Burns employs the phrase Ca ira which we 
find frequently in Freiligrath's works. 

Lastly we quote from Richter 21 a parallel between Hood's 
"Song of the Shirt" and Freiligrath's "Aus dem schlesischen 
Gebirge. ' ' In the former we read : 

Sewing at once, with double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt! 

which is translated by Freiligrath 

Mit doppeltem Faden nah' ich Hemd, 
Ja, Hemd und Leichentuch! 

Compare with this the lines in the German poem: 

Ich glaub', sein Vater webt dem Eleinen 
Zum Hunger — bald das Leichentuch I 

Conclusion 

Freiligrath's change to political poetry was not due to the 
influence of British poets. 

After Freiligrath had turned to political poetry he shows 
occasional dependence upon British sources in the selection of 
subjects and motifs and the wording of thoughts, but not in his 
political ideals. And even here it was apparently not Byron 
but Thomas Moore who exerted any noteworthy influence. 

The supposition that Thomas Hood's poems caused the Ger- 
man poet to change from political to social poetry is wrong; 
but that Freiligrath had a high regard for the author of "The 
Song of the Shirt," is shown by the fact that he not only trans- 
lated almost all of Hood's social poems, but also gave them a 
place among his own productions. 

Erwin G. Gudde 
University of California, 1918 A 

a Richter, op. cit, p. 78. 



